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THE 1960 CONFERENCE MEETING 


The Conference on Oriental-Western Literary Relations met on December 
28, 1960, in Philadelphia at the annual meeting of the Modern Language As-— 
sociation. The topic of discussion was "Practical Problems of Teaching Ja- 
panese Literature (in translation) in American Colleges and Universities." 
Among those present were: Professor Alfred H. Marks, Ball State Teachers 
College, Chairman of the 1960 meeting; G. L. Anderson, New York University, 
Editor, Literature East & West; John D. Yohannan, The City College, New York; 
Dearing Lewis, Rockford College; David Mead, Michigan State University; 
Yoshinobu Hakutani, South Dakota State College; Lynn S. Martin, University 
of Pennsylvania; Michihiko Ikeda, Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Med- 
ford, Massachusetts; Irving Yucheng Lo, Western Michigan University; and . 
Walter J. Adronie. 


Professor Yohannan, who was elected at the 1959 Conference in Chicago to 
chair the 1961 meeting, had only recently returned to the States after spend- 
ing a Fulbright year in Greece, and therefore was unable to be reached to work 
out prior arrangements for this meeting. It was announced by the Chairman that 
Professor Lo of Western Michigan University had agreed to serve as secretary 
_ ‘pro tem. and would chair the 1962 meeting. 


The discussion started with a consideration of the available texts of Ja- 
panese literature in English translation. Professor Marks made the observa- 
tion that of the two volumes of Keene's anthology, the second volume was gen- 
erally found to be interesting to undergraduates and more satisfactory. Pro- 
fessor Anderson mentioned that his forthcoming Anthol on Asian Literature 
to be published by Norton, would be coming out spring and t w 


be a heavily annotated work. Also to be commended are the Pr s of the 

Asiatic Sociéty; 20th-century Japanese novels such as Rashomon or Honseoning 
_- and The Year of My Life, by Issa. Professor Marks pointed out that since 
Japanese had a more liberal interpretation of what fiction was than Western 
students, fiction with pronounced thematic structure and symbolism would lend 
itself best to discussion by American students. Professor Anderson remarked 


that a satisfactory approach was to have students read a modern Japanese work 
first, to be followed by an earlier, analogous piece. - - 


The next area to be explored was the NO plays. Most of them would need 
a good deal of annotation, remarked Professor Anderson, and those with a sim- 
pler structure were to be preferred. Professor Yohannan suggested that some 
kind of dramatization, as has been done very successfully in Berkeley, or even 
recitation, would be helpful. While eschewing the danger of turning it into 
a dance, the dramatization could make use of recordings to give a picture of 
the sound. and rhythm of the original. Professor Marks reported on his attempt 
to locate the excellent film of AOI NO UYE presumably still owned by the Japan 
Society, but found out that it was still under the control of the Alien Pro- 
perty Administration. It was pointed out that the Kabuki drama would not re- 
quire much visual presentation; Professor Lewis mentioned that a satisfactory 
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method of teaching Japanese drama was to start out with the Kabuki and to fol- 
low it with the N6 plays. Her experience has been to solicit the aid of on- 
campus Japanese students in staging the performance, in which masks could be 
used, Also mentioned was the need to explain sociological and psychological 
backgrounds (e.g. attitude towards suicide) to American students. Also felt 
to be desirable was that the playbills of the Grand Kabuki Company during its 
recent tour of the United States could be obtained by writing to the Program 
Publishing Company, 172 Broadway, New York, at $1.00 each, "The Training of 
the Actors," originally appearing in Monumenta Ni ca, was considered use- 
ful, and many of those present expressed the wi t could be published 
as an appendix to Literature East & West. Other items recommended were Howard 
Hibbett's The Floating World of Japanese Fiction, for its full commentary and 
translations, and oF Kabuki productions, 


The teaching of tanka and haiku: Methods generally favored by Professor 
Mead and others include (1) having one poem on a single card, with translitera- 
tion appearing on the other side; (2) using all the different translations; 
and (3) doing on-the-spot translation in the classroom, It was felt that one 
or two of the more difficult and "profound" poems would be better than fif- 
teen or more of the easier ones, To be recommended was the article "Zen and 
the Imagist Poets of Japan," by Frank Livingstone Huntley, Comparative Lit- 
erature, Volume I, Professor Marks mentioned some of the essential features 

» consisting of a paradox, a striking image or conceit, or an exagge- 
rated compliment paid to somebody by the poet. Professor Mead mentioned that 
one satisfactory way of approaching the subject was to have American students 
attempt haiku in English, These Islands Also by J. Ingalls, was recommended, 
Professor Lewis recommended The Tale of Genji, in its entirety, as a good 
beginning, The Tale is now available in weut form in a Modern Library 
Giant Edition, and could provide a better framework, it was generally felt, 

A preference was expressed by some for the "block-and-gap" approach, 


The Conference adjourned at 6:30 P.M. 


Irving Lo, Secretary pro tem. 


Item 


The subscription rate for L E&W has been increased with this issue to 
$2.00 the volume, This has been done in the hope of placing less of the 
financial burden on the editor's school, The new cost applies equally to 
back issues, of which we have a limited number beginning with volume II, 
no. 1. We have no copies of volume I numbers even for our files and would 
appreciate your sending us amy you can spare. Heaven will reward you for 
your virtue, though we cannot, ; 
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JAPANESE ENGLISH-LANGUAGE PERIODICALS 


It is something of a surprise to every person who visits Japan to find 
a large number of English-language periodicals for sale. In many hotels he 
will discover that each morning and evening newspapers in English are deli- 
vered to his door--sometimes free, sometimes at a cost. In addition to 
newspapers, he will find on the newsstands a variety of periodicals ranging 
from entertainment guides to serious journals and overseas editions of such 
familiar magazines as Newsweek, Time, and Life, A little investigation 
would also show that every Japanese college and wiversity takes pride in 
publishing journals devoted to various disciplines and that they are likely 
to be partly or wholly in Inglish, 


It must be said at once that many of the periodicals are a waste of time. 
The trashiest of them are often the slickest in their photography; they are 
also tedious in their routine, condescending, and commonly misleading or 
downright erroneous "introductions" to Japan, The best are another matter 
altogether, Undoubtedly the two best journals are the Japan Quarter pub- 
lished by the Asahi news organization, and the bi-mon Orient/West, for- | 
merly Today's Japan, It is a happy circumstance that these two fine journals 
complement each other. Japan Quarterly is expensive enough, but only a large 
organization like that of the could absorb the deficit it must surely 
incur, since there are few advertisements and articles by eminent Japanese 
and some foreigners. The magazine pays both its contributors and translators 
very well and has the high standards which such circumstances suggest. The 
finest aspect of Japan Quarterly is no doubt due to its editing by Japanese, 
Its review of current happenings in Japan presents these in ways no foreigner 
could imitate successfully. Its calling upon members of the three principal 
political parties to define their parties’ stands on important issues is of 
great value. Its translations, mostly of modern or contemporary authors, 
are well chosen and their translators are among the most capable, Their ar- 
ticles are at once intelligent and written for a wide audience, The two 
weakest parts of the magazine are its book reviews, which are often excel- 
lent but also often capricious, and the feature "Through the Eastern Win- 
dow," which too often allows foreigners to have their say when in reality 
they have nothing to say. 


For very different reasons, Orient/West deserves--with Japan quarterly 
=-=to be on the shelves of our libraries and on our own desks, Ss pro- 
duced by Americans with no such financial backing as the Asahi organization 
and presents, for the most part, an understanding of Japan intelligent 
foreign writers. (Some Japanese writers are also published.) It is harder 
to characterize than 26 an » Since it is more protean. It is also 
livelier, fuller of person ° s articles range from those on Japanese 
literature to cancer; the poetry it prints may be original English verse or 
translations; its book reviews are more comprehensive. Orient/West is hand- 
somely made, giving an erroneous impression that great s the 
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publisher; it is certainly more pleasing to the eye than J Quarterly. Its 
faults are those of occasional eccentricity, and occasion an issue touches 
so many subjects that it would be hard to say what kind of magazine it is; 
also, many of its reviews are given to too much praise and occasionally to a 
kind of amateurism, Yet it should be made clear that both journals are of 
fine quality and worth considering with respect apart from their connection 
with Japan. 


Only one of the English-language newspapers, The J Times, appears to 
be without a connection with the Japanese-language es. itis also the 


fattest, most detailed, most conservative, and definitely pro-American, 

Strangely, it is frequently poorly proof-read and sometimes stilted in its 
English, Its layout is poor, Yet it contains more lines of news than the others : 
and probably has the largest subscription, The other three are supported by : 
the three major Japanese news chains--the Yomiuri, the Asahi, ,and the Mainichi - 
The English Yomiuri is mostly satisfactory, but it has a few features on its ¥ 
editorial page which give it a claim to special consideration. The same is . 
true of the Asahi Evening News, which is otherwise sometimes less than satis- 

factory with stale news and rather wmattractive printing, The Mainichi Dai 

News is the most attractive in the technical journalistic sense--stories sel- 

dom run over to other pages, the balance of news is excellent, and most of the 

stories are devoted to hard news, It is rather more adventuresome in its fea- 

ture stories, but there are fewer of the fine daily features in the other news~- 

papers. Since the Mainichi organization began in Osaka, it still remains true 

that foreigners living in the Kyoto-Osaka area will find more local news of the 

area in the Mainichi than in the other papers. 


All four are very good--one's impression is of more important news than 
in our advertisement-fat and sensational American dailies, If I had to choose 
one for a college library, my reluctant choice would be The Japan Times. My 
personal preference is very much for the Mainichi, 


Certain other periodicals deserve mention, The illustrated weeklies-- 
The Asahi Graph, for example--are in Japanese but most of them have English 
captions- a sort. The learned journals on English and other Western litera- 
tures often carry articles, and usually summaries of Japanese articles, in 
English, Such magazines as The Rising Generation, published for students of 
English, often contain a deal interest published in English, Unfor- 
tunately, there is only one magazine devoted to Asian literatures which is 
published in English, the journal of the Toho Gakkai (Society for Eastern 
Studies and this, I believe, is not offered for sale, 


Orient/West and Japan stand out as the two English-language 
jo Ss greatest intere o readers of Literature East & West. For those 
who may wish to subscribe or ask for a sample copy for their library to examine, 
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subseriptions and inquiries may be sent to the addresses below, 


Mr. Maurice Schneps, Editor Business Manager 
Orient /West Japan Quarter 
To Yuraku Cho, Chiyoda Ku 
Tokyo 


($6.00 per year postpaid, Bi-monthly) ($5.50 per year postpaid. Quarterly) 


Department of English EARL MINER 
University of California at Los Angeles 


NEWS 
Films on Asia: Selected List 


The Asia Society has issued a revised edition of its Films on Asia: Se- 
lected List. Because so many details regarding rental and sale prices and 
sources for films in the list have changed and a number of new films have been 
added, persons who have earlier editions are asked to discard them and request 
the 1961 edition from the Society if they have not already received a copy. 
Single copies are available without charge from the Educational Director of 
the Society, 112 E. 6th St., New York 21, N. Y. 


Columbia Conference 


Columbia University's conference entitled "Approaches to Oriental Civiliza- 
tion" met on September 13 and l/sth in New York, Over 200 teachers and scholars 
interested in the Orient attended, They were primarily historians and social 
scientists, and the program was primarily concerned with the teaching of his- 
torical and social science courses relating to Asia to undergraduates, John 
Yohannan, Walter Langlois and Alfred H, Marks were among MLA scholars attending. 


Most interesting of the papers to L E&W readers was "The Spiritual Form of 
the Oriental Civilizations" by Thomas Berry of Saint John's University. We 
hope to print that paper in the next issue. 


— 
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Periodical Exchange 


Evident even this early in the history of Literature East & West in Muncie 
is the fact that the periodicals coming in are and are going to be much more 
modern, much more exotic and much more literary than those going out. Ex- 
citing and important work on Eastern literatures in English is being done by 
many periodicals, most of them, so far as we can see, published outisde the Uni- 
ted States and England. What we have seen of Frencosasia/Asia, published in 


Tokyo; Eastern Horizon, published in Hong Kong; and West, published in 
Rome, bears this out. 


France-Asie/Asia is a bilingual publication, part French and part English. 
It is the product of the merger of France-Asie, published for fourteen years in 
Saigon, and its English language counterpart Asia. Most interesting to us in 
the June, 1961, issue--first under the name--was a French translation of the Né 
play Michimori and an article entitled "English Broken Here," by Kim Sung. The 
Kim article is a marvel of humor, erudition and--in spite of its title--English 
style. Kim writes like a Yank Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and turns out in this 
article a work that anyone interested in anthologizing modern English essays 
on the world scene should start writing to secure. Here is a small sample: 


The inner peace of a foreigner who learns English is constantly 
gnawed at by tiny mysteries inside petty riddles within little enigmas. 
Has it ever struck you as poetic injustice of the rankest sort that the 
best man never gets the bride, except in Hollywood? Have you ever found 
it rather unfair to accuse Don Juan of a weakness for women when it was 
in fact his strength, and his only one? Why is your favorite uncle al- 
ways said to have hit the bottle when it is quite plain for all to see, 
from his battered shape, that the bottle has hit him instead? And is 
sleeping on a bed of roses (with thorns) so much like sleeping on a 
cloud (with a silver lining) that newlyweds want a bed of roses as bad- 
ly as a Seeley mattress? 


As he despairs of explaining such strange contradictions and incon- 
sistencies to himself, a foreigner may be tempted to put them all down 
to a certain flair for irony, to a certain sense of humor, perhaps in- 
nate in the English character. Now, even under the most vicious dicta- 
torship, any person should be judged innocent of such perverse tendencies 
until he is proved guilty. And when it is rash enough to suspect a sin- 
gle individual of humor and irony, how could the same crimes, in all 
justice, be fathered prima facie on a whole people? 


The June-September, 1961, issue of East and West commemorates the centenary 
(1861-1961) of the birth of Rabindranath Tagore. It begins with a reprinting of 
his essay "The Meaning of Art," from the typescript originally corrected by the 
poet. Eleven biographical and critical articles on Tagore, including an Italian 


ee of writings on him, go to complete the issue. It is entirely in 
Eng ish. 
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~The June, 1961, issue of Eastern Horizon contains, among much other interest- 
ing material, three poems by Tlao Yuan Ming (A.D. 365-1:27), translated by Andrew 
Boyd. The original Chinese text is printed with each translation, Of particular 
interest is Wong Man's unfriendly review of the 1961 Unwin edition of Arthur 
Waley's Chinese Poems. Wong's attack on Waley is best summed up in these sen- 
tences: 


The English public, naturally, in their ignorance of Chinese, have 
been led to believe Chinese poetry were really like that; devoid of dis- 
cipline, lu tones, measure, rhythm, rhyme or music, just haphazard lengths 
of simple words, full of selfish escapist and nostalgic moanings, often 
insipid and watery, with little strength of purpose; in short inverte- 
brates. Sometimes we wish Mr, Waley had consulted some independent. 
Chinese scholar who knew English, early in his career before his life 
work began! 


The United States recovers prestige for Anglo-Saxon speakers of English in 
the India Number of The Literary Review, the Summer, 1961, issue of the quarterly 
published at Fairleish Dickinss University. The issue was published with the 
financial assistance of the Asia Society and the editorial assistance of Dr, Mulk 
Raj Anand, novelist and editor of the Indian art magazine Marg. First work in 
the number is an article by Dr. Anand entitled "New Bearings Indian Litera- 
ture." That essay is followed by eleven short stories and ten poems by con- 
temporary Indian writers, A few of the stories seem to have been written origi- 
nally in English. The other stories and all of the poems were translated from 
eight different Indian languages--Gujerati, Tamil, Bengali, Punjabi, Urdu, 
Kashmiri, Hindi and Marathi. The issue carries ten illustrations by contemporary 
Indian artists, 


Subscriptions or back issues of the periodicals discussed may be ordered at 
the following addresses: 


France-Asie/Asia: Kinokuniya Book-Store Co., Ltd, 
826, Tsunohazu 1-chome 
Shinjuku-ku 
Tokyo, Japan 
(U.Se} $10.00 yearly (cashecheck-money order) 


East and West: Administrative and Editorial Offices 
Via Merulana, 28, Rome 
(U.S. ) $6.00 yearly 


Eastern zon: Eastern Horizon Press 
155 Wongmeichong Road 
Happy Valley, Hong Kong 
(U.S. ) $5.00 yearly 


The Literary Review: Fairleigh Dickinson University 
eaneck, New Jersey 
$4.00 yearly (foreign $4.50) 
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LITERATURE EAST & WEST is sponsored by the Conference on Oriental-Western 
Literary Relations of the Modern Language Association of America, 1961 
Chairman, John D. Yohannan (English. Department, The City College, New 
York). Editor: Alfred H. Marks (English Department, Ball State Teachers 
College). Associates: John D. Yohannan; Walter G. Langlois (Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages, Boston College). Editorial Assistant: Kajit 
Habanananda. Subscription: $2.00. Quarterly. All correspondence and 
books for review should be addressed to LITERATURE EAST & WEST, Depart- 
ment of English, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 


EDITORIAL 


With the resignation of George L. Anderson as Editor, Literature East 
& West has come to the end of an era. We wish we could say that we have 
gone through the period of exploration and are now entering the era of con- 
solidation. The darkness in which our Western contemporaries lie in ignor- 
ance of Eastern literatures is only a little grayer, however, as a result of 
Anderson's great missionary efforts. The periodical has, though, been given 
its start; only the grossest ineptitude on the part of the present editor 
will interrupt the momentum given it by its founder. 


We have no grandiose plans other than those Literature East & West im- 
poses by its own nature. Putting out an issue each quarter will be difficult 
enough this year. Some day this periodical may become the forum for all 
teachers, scholars and translators concerned with Eastern literatures in Eng- 
lish translation. It will need only a small amount of good fortune--and no 
competition--to do so. At present, however, we are appalled by contemplation 
of the larger task of which our work in this periodical is a part. That task 
was best expressed in our recent memory in words delivered by our favorite 
College President, Dr. John R. Emens, of Ball State Teachers College (U.S. 
Dept. of State, Lecturer and Specialist in Teacher Education, India, Fall, 
1953) in a speech to his faculty early this fall: 


The students whom we are teaching in the decade of the 
1960's will have teaching or other careers extending easily into 
the twenty-first century. To neglect large segments of the world 
and the world's populations in the education of these people 
would be not only negligent but the greatest of follies. We 
must be sure to inculcate in them knowledge, skills and ex- 
periences that will help them to understand the newly-emerging 
areas of the world that will figure so largely in their future. 


George Anderson, incidentally, is a Fulb t lecturer in Japan this 
year. His wife Mitsie, who has remained here (1 Fifth Avenue, New York 3) 
keeps us delightfully informed on his movements. The freighter he sailed 
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on "had all the latest equipment on its bridge--loran, radar, etc.--and also 
a Buddhist shrine ('just in case,' the captain saicd)." When last heard from 
he was on his way from Tokyo to Kanazawa, "with his thermal underwear, elec- 
tric blanket, arctics--all things /Mitsie cynically adds, recalling past win- 
ters 7he'll be able to use in New York too when he gets back." 


THE SEARCH FOR A NEW LITERATURE 
(Abstract of a paper read at the 1960 Yale Alumi Seminar, ) 


The leaders of the Chinese Literary Revolution of 1917 were prima- 
rily concerned with the problem of language in literature. They advocated 
replacing the classical language traditionally employed with the vernacular 
language, They maintained that only by using the living language of the peo- 
ple could a living literatufe flourish, 


They were also concerned with the problem of ideology, and soon ri- 
val groups of theorists arose: Idealists, who maintained that literature 
should be an expression of man's ideals; Realists, who maintained it should 
depict life as it is; Romanticists, who originally opposed utilitarianism in 
literature but who soon identified their interests with those of the proleta- 
riat; Leftists, who advocated a popular literature comprehensible to the masses; 
Rationalists, who maintained literature should be based on human nature rather 
than on any specific political beliefs; Nationalists, who stressed nationalism 
and denounced class struggles. During the Sino-Japanese War (1937-5), al- 
though leftists played the dominant role, all groups united in expressing the 
irresistible desire of the Chinese people for freedom and independence. 


In 1942, Mao Tse-Tung defined the functions of literature, He 
stressed two principles: ‘'popularization'--spreading literature among the 
masses, and 'elevation'--raising the level of literary appreciation, After 
1949, these principles became the basis of a nation-wide program for writers 
and known as ‘Socialist realism', According to the Communist point of view, 

a good piece of literature must be both true to life and ideologically correct. 
Depicting reality in isolation is invalid. It becomes valid only when unified 
with socialist thought, 


The Communist attitude toward traditional literature may be seen in 
their favourite expression, ‘critical acceptance', They will accept tradition 
if it is found acceptable by their criteria of evaluation, Traditional popu- 
lar literature such as the Peking opera, the old type of novel, the story- 
teller's tale, etc., have been identified as 'national forms' and ear=marked 
for preservation, 
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Chinese writers, dissatisfied with traditional stereotyped forms of 
literature, have since 1917 experimented with forms and techniques borrowed 
from the West. Their experiments have not been equally successful in all 
branches of literature, but on the whole a fair measure of success has been 
achieved, Works employing the new forms and techniques have proved to be the 
major literary accomplishments of modern China. 


Yale University Tieneyi Li 


REVIEWS 


Harold Stewart. A NET OF FIREFLIES. Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo: Charles 


EB. Tuttle Co., 1960. 180 pp. $h.50. 


If the god of Sumiyoshi still concerns himself with the fate of Sepehece 
poetry (and if he now reads English), Mr. Stewart's book will give him reasons 
for both joy and baffled alarm. We mortals may be more simply amazed that be- 
tween the covers of one handsome book could appear the best large corpus of 


’ English translations from haiku and an essay of supérlative silliness. The 


explanation of both is simple enough. Mr. Stewart is a poet--whose smatter- 
ing of knowledge and varied misinformation about matters Japanese are parlayed 
by enthusiasm into hifalutin nonsense. Since each of these aspects represents 


the logical reductio of certain contemporary tendencies, each deserves careful 
attention. 


The translations assume the form of rhymed couplets of varying lengths 
and rhythms. I never expected to find myself praising rhymed translations of 
haiku, but the god of Sumiyoshi moves in mysterious ways, and I must in this 
instance recant. The rhythms are more than pleasing--they convince us we are 
reading true verse. The diction is at omce pure and modern, lively and as- 
sured. The translations may well be, as English poetry, the best yet made 
from Japanese poetry of whatever form. There are some false notes, but it is 

a fine achievement. It is the work of an Australian poet (Phoenix W 
1948, and Orpheus and Other Poems, 1956). The natural and graceful rhythms 
marking the style of younger poste in English have at last been brought where 
the need was as great as anywhere-—-the translation of Asian poetry. 


If we read the translations with the originals in mind, we do find rea- 
son for one kind of protest. At times the focus is off--sometimes blurred, 
more often on elements that are not central or not Japanese. The explanation 
is no doubt that, as Mr. Stewart says openly, his translations are made from 
those of his better known predecessors. If he knew Japanese and more about 
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Japanese literary responses he would more often have made his renderings true 
to the original as well as to canons of English verse. Yet he is a poet, not 
just someone who fancies himself one, and it would be at once pedantic and 
unknowing to criticize translating poets who borrow from their predecessors. 
The first two lessons the book teaches are, therefore, that this poet's ren- 
derings possess new virtues as literature; and that they now make it impos- 
sible for anyone not a poet to translate haiku unless he possesses a superior 
knowledge of the original language and literary process. 


Poetic pinions enable Mr. Stewart to soar through the serenities of his 
translations, but the feathers are a distinct encumbrance for swimming in the 
gluey mass of his essay. He writes about haiku and its associated graphic 
genre, a3 about "Spirit and Substance"; "Form and Technique" (which manages 
to obscure clear English of people like Donald Keene); and his theory of 
translation. He also exercises himself over the decline of the West; about 
the sad state of certain (nameless) poets of our day; with Indian, Chinese, 
and Japanese philosophy; about Buddhism (which "is not a religion"); and 
over a gallimaufry of other matters large and small. There is something dis- 
arming about a person's telling us everything he knows, so I must beg forgive- 
ness for my hilarity over the mistakes with romanized words, the misapprehen- 
sions of Zen Buddhism, and the courageous moral advocacy of issues that do not 
exist. I enjoy, though I shouldn't, talk of "those subtle and profound doc- 
trines / of the East / which have been expressed in mitivalent languages / which 
one does not read 7 much more suited to expounding the Traditional Metaphysic." 
I read that the Eastern peoples are losing "their cultural unity from Meta- 
physical Principles, lamentably lacking" amongst us for centuries, and I Wring 
my Hands. I enjoy theories of translation always, but most of all such as 
Mr. Stewart's that build up to the striking observation that the "single rhymed 
couplet" is the shortest discrete form in English, especially when they are 
peppered by Sanskrit, Chinese, and Japanese words whose spirit is more impor- 
tant than accuracy. But I must get on with my job. The heart of the mystery 
is here: "To sip a haiku to the full is to have a brief foretaste of the nec- 
tar of Nirvana." The mystery is incarnated by method. 


In these poetic aphrases, therefore, it has been made an ideal 
rule of composition y Mr. Stewart / that each had to be conceived and 
expressed only after long contemplation of both the original and its for- 
mer translations. The meaning and imagery were held poised in imagination 
- « elf inspiration presides, then minor departures and variations in 
wording are of small account. The final form of expression had to spring 
to mind in one of those immediate moments of No-Mind, one of those "gol- 
den hunches" which are poetic Satori. After this, as Dryden said, let 
detraction do its worst. 


My unkindly pleasure in such passages--the essay is a tissue of them-- 
is alloyed by two concerns. One can be typified in his manhandling of earlier 
translators (who in all innocence provided him with golden moments of No-Mind) 
for their being "out of tune with Zen." He means out of tune with Dr. Suzuki, 
a very different thing. For that matter, tuning in on that evangelist is 
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precisely what is wrong with many of the people he borrows from. Dr. Suzuki and 
our counterpart, the Rev. Dr. Peale, have equally little connection with poet- 
ry in their own countries, especially in earlier centuries. It is fairly 
essential that the current version of "Zen" be understood as a recent hot- 

house flower on a hardy old Western stock, Exoticism. As.also that Mr. Stewart's 
translations are fine because he is a poet and in spite of his ignorance of 

some simple realities. (Among these I observed last year in Kyoto were the 
foreign crack-ups shipped home from temples where the real discipline of Zen 
Buddhism was practiced. The two people I heard of who survived serious im- 
mersion were not converts. Not all Japanese survive, either. ) 


The silliness of Western "Zen" will take care of itself. But I fear the 
damage it may do Japanese poetry in the minds of saner people. Mr. Stewart 
tries to justify the brevity of haiku with his "Zen" and by attributing a 
vague magic to a language he does not understand. The brevity of haiku is 
a@ problem to those of us who love Japanese literature, one that may be de=- 
ferred by good will and that can be solved only by weightier reasoning. Mr. 
Stewart makes a moving rendering of a poem by Basho: 


The household, standing by the ancestral graves, 
Are all white-haired and lean upon their staves. 


Compare a couplet from The Deserted V 


Here while the courtier glitters in brocade, 
The pale artist plies the sickly trade. 


Or the next: 


Here while the proud their long-drawn pomps display, 
There the black gibbet glooms beside the way. 


Can we honestly say that Bashd, rendered so well (in spite of the jarring pa- 
rallelism) is superior to Goldsmith? Perhaps he is--in Japanese and unmessed 
by foolish doctrine. But the case is yet to be closed. Or again, when Mr. 
Stewart attributes a philosophical "parable" to verses both marstered and com- 
monplace=-- 


the watte eves to the shore beyond 
Parts with his breast the cherry=petalled pond-- 


we are apt to find even the foolish boring. There cannot be many books in 
which so fine an achievement in one half is tied to such comic pretentious- 
ness in the other. 


Department of English . EARL MINER 
University of California at ne Angeles , 
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George L. Anderson. MASTERPIECES OF THE ORIENT. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co., 1961. x, 385 pp. $3,953 paper, $2.95. 


L. Anderson's Mas ieces of the Orient finally justifies the 
title of the anthology whic nded to complement: Norton's World 
Masterpieces, edited by Maynard Mack and others. The proportions between 

rn and the Western material (00 pages to 2,00) may not please 
that hypothetical neutral critic from outer space-time who would like to see 
what men on this planet have written in the last three or four millenia of 
their history; but which of us in this Occident-oriented world would look 
such a gift horse as this book in the mouth? Oriental literature in English 
translation has at last merited an anthology designed for use as a college 
text-book. And a fine anthology it is! 


Of course an anthology editor can hope to please his readers, but not 
his critics. He mst select and present his material on the basis of con- 
flicting and overlapping principles. He strives for some rationale but knows 
that logic is out of the question. He can anticipate and rebut some of the 
objections, but his critics--not responsible for holding the entire ground 
he is committed to--are sure to have him at a disadvantage on their particu- 
lar front. 


Anderson has gone after the masterpieces, yet he has chosen to by-pass 
some of them--if they were hackneyed or already easily available or too dif- 
ficult of interpretation. Although determined to have only the best, he has 
felt under a parallel obligation also to represent modernity (best or no) in 
each of his four ethnic categories: the Near East, India, China, and Japan. 
Four splendid odes from the Mutallagat and a generous slice from the Shah- 
nama certainly constitute Near Sten masterpieces, but is an excerp 
Taha Hussein's autobiography a comparable mountain peak or only part of the 
same range? Again, if in the interest of representing modern Indian Litera- 
ture an excerpt from Narayan's The Financial rt must be included, should 
it have been at the price of reproducing a mere nt of the Bhagavad Gita? 


Wisely keeping in mind the mixed character of his student readers, 
Anderson has made the anthology serviceable for both civilization and belle 
lettres courses. The well-annotated The Travels of Lao Ts'an lends itself 
well to the former; Kamo-No Chomei's Life in a Ten-Foot-Square Hut, which 
Anderson compares with Thoreau's Walden, to the latter. One wonders, how- 
ever, whether the substitution of the inconsequential The Lady Who Loved Worms 
for something by Lady Murasaki was judicial. In the final count, the pages 
devoted to Japan outnumber those devoted to China by 102 to 88, with doubt- 
ful justification. 


This is, however, the counsel of perfection. The editor is to be compli- 
mented for using Ryder's translation of the Shakuntala, for providing ample 
and unhackneyed selections from the Noh, and for re the format of 


Henderson's haiku (poetic version, transliteration, interlinear, and annota~- 
tion). The background essays are themselves masterpieces of solid compres- | 
sion. The exposition of Indian drama is admirably clear. Cross references \. 


to European literature are apt. The. bibliographies show a wide knowledge of 


the critical literature available in English (but Arberry's most recent work 
on Fitzgerald's Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam should have replaced Heron-Allen's). 
There are inevitable‘errors, as for example in note 3 on p. 295, where karma 
is wrongly defined (by confusion with kama) as "desire" or "passion"; or note 
35 on p. 37, in which bulbuls (nightingales) are identified as "chanters in 

temples". But flaws of this kind only slightly mar the overall usefulness of 


Masterpieces of the Orient deserves praise for having broken new ground 


of a single book for readers of English, the widely scattered labors of 
Oriental scholarship. 


The City College JOHN D, YOHANNAN 
New York, N. Y. 


Specialists Wanted 


So widely differentiated are the national and linguistic 
origins of the books L E&Ww reviews that we would appreciate hearing 
from all who would like to review books for us. In the past 
month we have had to search for a scholar with knowledge of 
Hungarian literature combined with knowledge of Japan, a 
scholar of the literature of the Philippines, a student of 
Tibetan literature, and a folklorist ready to review a French 
work on Chinese legends concerning dowsing and water-sources. 
We would like to know, then, the areas of interest--broad and 
narrow--and linguistic skills of all prospective reviewers. 
Membership in MIA is not required. 
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New Feature 


- Beginning with this issue we shall publish one poem that in subject, 2 Of 
or technique is related to Eastern literatures. We invite contributions. Con- 
tributors should be reminded that there is no remuneration, that only one poem 
issue--three a year=-will be published, that many outstanding manuscripts will 
probably be rejected and that preference will be given to MIA members, — 


As the first poem in the series we hoped to reprint James Kirkup's "Five 
Tanka," published on The New York Times editorial page on October 15, 1961. 
Having failed to secure that we are presenting one of our own, a lengthy far- 
fetched pun on a pseudonym famous in modern Japanese literature which those wit 
a little Japanese know means "River of rubbish, Dragon's apprentice." 


To Akutagawa Ryunosuke 


Dragon's apprentice. 


Plying your strange craft 
in a river of rubbish, 


Lifting the bamboo ladle 
filled with the soggy remains, 
the floating forget=me's 

of last night's water-borne love, 
last century's murder. 


Taking them all to your master 
to goggle them over, 

anneal them with his breath, 
then restore the colors, 
regrind the edges, 

rebarb the hooks. 


Then return them to you, 
for you to carry, 
wearing his mask, 
bushy=tailed about the gleaming river. 


And send the boats scurrying 
southeast to harbor, 
to covertly watch 
you, squatting on your heels, 
dipping the flotsam of ages 
out of the willfully forgotten 
memory of men. 
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